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Civil  War 
Reactionaries 


Spies 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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Tells  How  Lincoln  Praised 
>    Boys  W/io  Captured  Spies 


.  How  a  brigade  of  boys  in  1363,  or- 
ganized under  an  Army  offlcerrwas 
able  to  listen  through  cracks  in  a 
building  and  report  the  names  of 
Southern  spies  in  the  town  of  Troy, 
Ohio,  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
later  shook  hands  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  told  last  night  by  the  Rev. 
John  Y.  Leming  at  the  New  Utrecht 
Reformed  Church,  18th  ave.  and  84th 
st.  Dr.  Leming  conducted  a  Lincoln 
memorial  service  there  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Young  People's  Society. 
He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  James  M. 
Edsall,  who  read  the  "Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress"; Grant  Kimb3ll,  baritone,  who 
sang  some  of  Lincoln's  favorite  songs, 
and  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from 
Port  Hamilton,  commanded  by  Sgt. 
John  Perry,  who  lowered  the  flag  and 
sounded  "Taps."  Troop  20  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  acted  as  a  guard  of  honor. 


"I  was  only  ten  years  old  in  1863," 
said  Dr.  Leming,  "but  all  the  young 
men  had  gone  to  war  and  they  in- 
cluded me  in  the  boys  brigade  to 
help  at  home.  I  remember  how  proud 
I  felt  when  President  Lincoln  stopped 
to  meet  us  on  his  way  from  Spring- 
field, III,  to  Washington.  I  remember, 
too,  how  when  his  funeral  train 
passed  through  our  town  that  same 
group  of  boys,  without  any  sugges- 
tion from  their  elders,  met  and  paid 
silent  tribute  to  that  same  President." 

Dr.  Leming  told  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln's life  from  his  boyhood  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  Dr.  Leming  has  so  often 
visited,  through  his  youth  and  man- 
hood to  his  martyrdom. 

The  flag  used  in  the  service  be- 
longed to  Dr.  Leming.  It  had  but  38 
stars  and  was,  he  said,  unfurled  for 
the  first  time  on  the  day  Lincoln  was 
assassinated. 
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J.H.EDGERLYf95,DlES; 
WAS  SPY  FOR  LINCOLN 

— , ; ■ 

7Ae  President's  Field  Reporter 

Stole  Plans  'From  Under  the 

Very  Nose  of  R.  £.  Lee.' 


CHICAGO,  June  13  (JPK- Jason 
H.  Edgerly,  95  years  old,  a  per- 
sonal spy  during  the  Civil  War 
for  President  Lincoln,  died  at  his 
home  in  suburban  Blue  Island  to- 
night. 

Broad  shouldered  and  more  than 
six  feet  tall,  Mr.  Edgerly  main- 
tained to  the  last  the  military  bear- 
ing that  first  drew  Lincoln's  atten- 
tion to  him.  For  two  weeks  dur- 
ing- the  ^Presidential  campaign  in 
1860,  he  traveled  with  Lincoln 
through  the  New  England  States. 
At  that  time  he  was  in  the  shoe 
manufacturing  business  in  Lynn, 
Mass. 

When  war  •  broke  out,  Lincoln 
hired  Mr.  Edgerly  as  field  reporter 
or  personal  spy  and  gave  him  free 
entrance  to  the  executive  mansion 
at  any  time  to  bring  confidential 
reports  from  the  battle  fronts.  For 
stealing  the  Willow  Creek  battle 
plans  from  the  field  headquarters 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Lincoln 
save  him  the  nickname  of  "The 
Flea."  crediting  him  thereby  with 
stealing  the  plans  "from  under 
the  very  nose  pf  Lee." 
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Lincoln^  Spy,  "The  Flea," 
Recalled  by  Edgerly  Death 

Under  the  very  nose  of  Gen.  Robert 
E/Lee,  Jason  H.  Edgerly,  who  died  near 
Jiicago  not  long  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five,  stole  the  plans  for  the  battle  of  Willow 
Creek. 

When  he  delivered  them  to  Lincoln, 
whose  personal  spy  he  was,  Secretary 
Seward  questioned  their  genuineness. 
Surely,  the  man  would  have  been  caught! 

Said  Lincoln,  "Did  you  ever  try  to  put 
your  hand  on  a  flea,  and  find  he  wasn't 
there?  That's  the  way  with  Edgerly;  he 
got  those  plans  and  immediately  he  wasn't 
there." 

Ever  after,  Edgerly  gloried  in  his  nick- 
name, "The  Flea." 

He  worshiped  Lincoln.  Once,  when 
they  were  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
Union  defense,  and  the  President  stood 
boldly  on  the  fortifications  under  fire,  he 
said,  "Get  down  from  there,  Mr.  Lincoln! 
They  have  your  range." 

"Your  life  is  as  sweet  as  mine,"  Lincoln 
replied. 

"Yes,  but  yours  is  more  important,"  an- 
swered The  Flea. 

Edgerly's  secret-service  work  began  in 
1860,  when  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for 
President  and  stumping  New  England. 
Until  then,  The  Flea  had  been  in  the  shoe- 
manufacturing  business  at  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. At  the  outbreak  of  war,  Lincoln 
took  him  on  as  "field  reporter"  or  personal 
spy,  giving  him  free  entrance  to  the  White 
House  at  all  hours,  as  it  was  Edgerly's 
business  to  bring  confidential  news  from 
the  battle-fronts. 


Brady   photo. 

A  SPY  FOR  THE  SOUTH — When  McDowell  was  ordered  to 
move  on  Manassas,  it  was  Mrs.  Rose  O'Neal  Greenhow  of  Wash- 
ington who  got  the  news  by  messenger  to  Beauregard.  Johnston 
and  Stonewall  Jackson  immediately  were  moved  to  aid  Beaure- 
gard. A  month  later,  Detective  Alan  Pinkerton  arrested  Mrs. 
Greenhow.  She  was  held  in  Old  Capital  prison,  where  she  is 
seen  with  her  daughter.  Even  from  prison,  however,  she  man- 
aged to  get  military  information  to  the  Confederates.  In  1862, 
she  was  set  at  liberty  beyond  the  Union  lines. 
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Oxford,  Ohio,  produced 
two  of  the  Civil  War's 
most  notorious  spies. 
Lottie  and  Virginia  Moon,  of  East 
High  Street,  acted  as  couriers  be-( 
tween  Confederate  generals,  shut- 
tling messages  through  Union 
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Cincinnati  etc. 


By  Kathy  Doane 


LADIES  OF  DECEIT 


territory  during  much  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Lottie,  the  older,  began  the  in- 
trigue when  she  and  her  husband, 
Judge  James  Clark,  became  ardent 
Copperheads,  opposing  the  war 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Lottie  earned  the  ire  of  the 
federal  government  in  1862  when 
she  posed  as  an  English  invalid 
and  went  to  Washington  seeking 
safe  passage  to  a  spa  in  Virginia. 
(Her  real  mission  was  to  deliver  a 
communique  to  Confederate 
President  Jefferson  Davis.)  She  se- 
cured passage  in  the  entourage  of 
president  Lincoln  himself!  Later, 


when  Lincoln  learned  of  the 
deception,  he  was  outraged,  and  a 
$10,000  reward  was  offered  for 
Lottie,  dead  or  alive. 

Virginia,  too,  carried  messages 
between  Confederate  generals 
and  factions  attempting  to  unite 
the  Northwest  and  South  against 
the  Union. 

Lottie  and  Virginia  were  even- 
tually arrested  but  mysteriously 
dropped  out  of  sight  after  they 
were  handed  over  to  Union 
General  Ambrose  Burnside. 

You  see,  General  Burnside  had 
been  engaged  to  Lottie  in  1848.  In 


the  middle  of  the  wedding  cere- 
mony when  it  was  Lottie's  turn  to 
affirm  her  vows,  she  refused  and 
ran  from  the  church  crying,  "No 
siree,  Bob,  I  won't."  Obviously, 
General  Burnside  was  not  a  man 
to  hold  a  grudge. 


